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I spent a month in the Soviet Union last year and took 
every opportunity to talk to Soviet Jews. I met Jewish workers, 
peasants, intelligentsia and members of the former bourgeoisie. 
I talked with them in the streets, hotel lobbies, on boats, trains, 
in theatre lobbies during intermissions, in public parks, in fact 
everywhere. These conversations lost a great deal in condensing. 
Many of them were long—one lasted six hours. The substance 
that took hours to discuss must be summarized in a few para- 
gtaphs, and what was vivid talk in discursive warm and often 
rich Yiddish gets reduced to a few sentences of condensed 
English. 

Among the very first Jews I talked with was a man I met 
in Leningrad. I was standing near the show-window of a shoe 
store and overheard him talking in Yiddish to what was obviously 
a close friend. Across the street a building was in the course 
of construction. I watched it, wondering what it was going to 
be. When he got through with his conversation and his friend 
turned to walk away, I approached him and said, 

“Excuse me, could you tell me what that building is going 
to be?” 

“Oh that,” he said, “is a high school building.” 

“Ie Icoks like a fine job,” I said. 

“It’s better than you realize,” he answered. “That building 
was begun in the middle of June and it’s to be finished by 
September first. At the rate they are going, however, they'll be 
finished long before that. You see it’s going to be a five story 
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building and now, just a month since they started, four stories 
are already up. I have been watching the work daily. We've 
learned how to build well and fast.” 

“Are you familiar with construction work?” I asked. 

“Only in a general layman’s way,” he replied. “My work is 
in textiles. I am the head of the textile and clothing division 
in a department store here in Leningrad. But I have become 
interested in building and technical things. You see in the old 
days before the revolution, if I saw a building being put up, 
I knew it was being built by a rich man for his own purposes. 
I wasn’t interested. Today, new buildings are built for our own 
use and our own purposes and one is always interested in one’s 
own.” 

“Is that a general point of view?” I asked. 

“Pm no different from anybody else here,” he answered. Most 
of us want to know everything about every new building that’s 
put up, about every new factory that’s equipped. I know 
Americans are puzzled by such an attitude. I’ve talked with a 
number of them. You people don’t seem to be able to get it 
into your heads that all this is ours.” 

“In our country,” I said, “were also interested in such things, 
but not so intensely.” 

“But,” he said, “there’s a difference between your country 
and outs. This is a workers’ country. Everything you see around 
you is ours. Ours is a workers’ government. Where do you find 
a government like ours? Take people like Comrade Stalin, 
Comrade Kaganovich, Comrade Voroshilov. Day and night, 
week in and week out, all their thought, all their energy is 
directed not only to the good of the working people of the 
Soviet Union, but to the good of the working people all over 
the world. Of what other government can that be said?” 

I asked him a number of questions about himself. He talked 
freely, without self-consciousness. He was 65 years old, a little 
above medium height and stocky. His face was tanned very 
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brown. He had a short carefully trimmed beard, and warm brown 
eyes that crinkled when he smiled. He told me his salary 
amounted to 600 rubles a month, and that the sales quota of 
his department was set at 50,000 rubles a month. Every quarter 
he receives a bonus based on a percentage of sales in excess of 
a monthly rate of 50,000 rubles for that quarter. For the pre- 
ceding quarter, he had just received, he told me, close to a 
thousand rubles as a bonus. He was a widower. He had two 
daughters, one of them an engineer and the other a physician. 
The engineer was married to an engineer and the physician to 
a physician. 

“They married a couple of fine young men,” he said. “The 
girls never were a problem. As you may have heard, not only 
is all education free, but all students are supported by the gov- 
ernment as soon as they enter college. Each of my girls received 
- 150 rubles a month during her first year, 170 rubles during her 
second, 200 rubles during her third year, and 225 rubles a month 
during her fourth and fifth years. The girl who studied medicine 
made an excellent record and did post-graduate work for three 
years in her specialty—the heart. During her post-graduate work 
she received 400 rubles a month, and she lectured to under- 
gtaduates for which she received 25 rubles an hour. So you see 
the fact that my girls wanted to study was no strain on me.” 


WHAT ABOUT SYNAGOGUES AND KOSHER MEAT? 


“Do you attend synagogue?” I asked. 

“Of course,” he answered, “I always go on Rosh- Hashonah 
and Yom Kippur, and occasionally at other times.” 

“I suppose before you take the days off, you notify the director 
of your department store?” 

“Oh yes,” he said. 

“What does he say?” I asked curiously. 

“Oh that chap. We have been working together for some- 
thing like fifteen years. Sometimes he argues with me about 
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religion, and sometimes he laughs. But we have a wonderful 

constitution, our Stalinist Constitution, it gives him the right 

to laugh and me the right to go to schul, so we’re both happy.” 
“How about meat,” I asked, “do you get kosher meat?” 


“I have never taken a mouthful of treifes in my life,” he 
answered. “My congregation organized a co-operative meat 
establishment and we buy our animals and fowl directly from 
the collective farms. One of the members of our congregation 
is a schochet. He does the slaughtering and the congregation 
. buys up the meat.” 

“Who owns the synagogue and who takes care of it?” 

“The municipality owns the building,” he answered, “and 
we rent it. We notify the proper municipal authorities when 
repairs are needed and they make them for us at cost. They 
make them very well and very quickly.” 

“Do your children go to synagogue,” I asked, “and do they 
observe the kosher laws?” 

“No,” he said. “They don’t. Our children have drifted away 
from religion. That is true in an equal degree of all our Soviet 
children, Christian, Jewish and Mohammedan. But, as I see it, 
that’s not only a Soviet phenomenon. Are the children in your 
country as religious as their parents? The drift away from reli- 
gion has been a steady one during the last fifty years. Its speed 
has varied in different countries, that’s all. Once most of us 
were very religious in this country, Christians and Jews, and 
your drift away was faster than ours. Now we have outstripped 
you. We’re moving away from it faster than you, but both our 
countries are going in the same direction.” 

“How do you feel about it?” I asked. 

“Well,” he answered after a pause, “I am 65 years old now. 
I have read a great deal, have thought much, and have seen 
a lot. I believe that our day, the day of the religious, is over, 
here and everywhere. As far as my children are concerned—well, 
if there had been no revolution, Pd have had two religious 
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daughters. Now I have an engineer and a physician. To be quite 
honest with you I prefer my engineer and my physician. The drift 
away from religion is only partly the result of a changed poli- 
tical philosophy. A good part of it is due to the increase of 
modern education in science. At least so it seems to me. Even 
before the revolution I don’t remember any religious engineers 
or physicians.” i 

“From the way you talk,” I said, “I think you are not 
basically very religious yourself. Why do you go to schul 
(synagogue) ?” l 

“Well? he answered slowly, “I was brought up that way. 
I love the old chants. I enjoy a good chazzan (cantor). I still 
get a kick out of mulling over a page of Talmud. In the 
synagogue I meet men of my generation, brought up like 
myself. It’s enjoyable, so-why shouldnt I? As a Soviet citizen 
I have the full right to belong to a religious organization and 
to follow its precepts. Not only have I that right, but nobody 
has the right to interfere with me. But my interest, as you can 
guess, is not in religion. My synagogue-going is a pleasant life- 
time habit, that’s all. My chief interest is in the way our 
country has been growing. Hardly a day passes but there’s some- 
thing new to read about and to see. If you happen to turn into 
a street that you haven’t been on for a few months, you’re likely 
to find it unrecognizable. Some old buildings will have been 
torn down, and new ones in construction or finished. And we 
have great problems.” 

“What, for instance,” I asked. 

“Well” he said, “one of our great problems is the shortage 
of manufactured goods—clothing, shoes. We make quantities 
very much greater than before the revolution. I know, because 
I was a traveling saleman for a clothing house in Warsaw. But 
before the revolution the great majority of people could not 
afford to buy. Let me tell you, it was a job getting orders in 
my time. Now everybody can afford to buy. You won’t see a 
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barefooted peasant or worker as long as you're here. But we're 
still not making enough. What we make we have to wear as 
long as possible. It means that we simply have to keep on 
building more and more factories. When I see a line of people 
crowding my clothing department and the shelves cleaning out, 
I am proud of our shortages. In the old days we had no short- 
ages. We didn’t make much and what we made was more than 
enough for the few who bought.” 


"THEY TOOK AWAY MY COPPER AND GAVE ME GOLD" 


Not all the Jews that I talked with had the color and warmth 
of this man’s personality. But with very few exceptions they 
all, men and women alike, share his interest and enthusiasm. 
Once in a while I came across one who didn’t. Without a single 
exception they were members of merchant or manufacturing 
families whose capital and goods had been expropriated by the 
revoluticn and curiously enough, none of them had children. 
With one exception, however, they were not really hostile. All 
of them admitted that the position of Jews as Jews, and of the 
workers and peasants, had been tremendously improved by the 
revolution. It was only their own economic come-down that they 
regretted. It was interesting, however, to see that all the Jews 
of bourgeois origin whom I had met who had children were 
loyal to the Soviet Union and its new way of life. Without 
exception they told me that in the opportunities and security 
Soviet life had developed for their children, far beyond any- 
thing that even wealthy Jews could offer their children before 
the revolution, they had lost all resentment at the expropriation 
of their businesses. As one former metal dealer in Kiev put it, 
“They took away my copper and they gave me gold. Only I 
didn’t understand it at first.” He told me he had six children, 
five boys and one girl. His girl was chief chemist in one of 
the largest bakeries in Leningrad, two of his sons were officers 
in the Red Army, one was a geologist and two were attending 
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the University. I was sorry I had only fifteen minutes to spend 
with him. He could have told an interesting story of psycho- 
logical transition. 

; WHAT A COOK AND A TAILOR SAID 

In Gorky one evening I met a cook and a tailor. I was 
strolling along the street where I heard them ahead of me talk- 
ing Yiddish. I caught up with them and introduced myself. They 
cordially invited me to walk along with them. The tailor was 
an independent worker, a “kustar.” I was surprised to learn 
that there were still handicraftsmen who followed their vocations 
and dealt directly with their own customers. He told me that 
that was not unusual, although becoming less common. One 
could establish himself as an independent handicraftsman, or 
join a group of others in the formation of a handicraft coopera- 
tive. Only, one could not employ the labor of others. 

“How do you find life?” I asked. 

“Fine!” he said. 

He looked it. He certainly did not have the tailor’s pallor. 
He was sturdy, a picture of health and buoyancy. He had been 
a tailor in Poland, as his father had been before him, but when 
the Soviet Army invaded Poland in 1921 he crossed the border 
into Byelorussia and remained in the Soviet Union. 

“I was half-starved in Poland. And at first I was even worse 
off here. In the early years life was very hard here. But no 
matter how hard it was, I never wanted to go back to Poland. 
I didn’t have anything, but my poverty was shared by the whole 
Soviet population, and we all worked together. What was impor- 
tant was that I was free to be a Jew without fear. Even wealth 
couldn’t have given me that in Poland. And then, gradually at 
first, and later with increasing speed, things began to improve. 
Now I wish I could get my brother here from New York.” 

“What does your brother do?” I asked. 

“He is an unemployed furrier. He has been out of te for 
‘two years, and he writes me that he and his family are living 
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on government charity. In his last letter he wrote me that your 
government charity was a system of slow starvation in shame.” 
We walked a while without talking. 


GERMAN REFUGEES AND THE SOVIET UNION 


“I know your government does not accept immigrants,” I 
said. “It must be hard in cases like your brother’s. But don’t 
you think you Soviet Jews should appeal to your government 
to allow the German Jews to come in?” 

“We don’t want them here,” answered the cook shortly. I 
looked at him. He was a rather tall man of about fifty, a quiet, 
competent looking man. He had told me that he was a cook 
in the restaurant kichen of a big plant. 

“Do you Soviet Jews oppose their admission?” I asked. 

“When I say ‘we’ I mean all of us, not just Jews. The German 
Jews are almost all bourgeois or bourgeois-minded. They hate 
us. After they got here they’d only make trouble for us and for 
themselves. Let them go to Palestine or America.” 

“Tm sure,” I said, “after what they’ve gone through they'd 
be grateful for a haven.” ° 

“Only until they’ve had a hot bath and had their bellies full. 
Then they’d complain about the absence of pearl handles on 
the bathtub fixtures and the fact that the cutlery isn’t of real 
silver. We can do without them.” 

“How many German Jewish refugees are there in America?” 
asked the tailor. 

“About fifty thousand,” I answered. 

Said the cook, “You Americans like the German Jews and 
they like America, so you take in only fifty thousand in seven 
years and ask us to take in the other five hundred thousand, 
a half million bourgeois, who would rather go to America, and 
would be miserable here. Thanks. It took us a long time to 
get rid of our own bourgeoisie. We don’t want a new half 
million.” 
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“But how about doctors and dentists?” I asked. 

“We had some here,” answered the cook. “Most of them 
turned out no good. Some were actually bad and most of the 
others who had had such fine private practices in Germany 
(at least so they said) felt that it was a come-down to be 
attached to a factory medical staff.” 

I thought I noticed a coolness towards me and wondered what 
it might be due to. Suddenly the tailor asked me, 

“Are the Jews the only people in Germany who suffer? How 
about the non-Jewish workers and peasants? You seem to be 
more concerned about half a million bourgeois Jews than you 
are with millions and millions of non-Jewish workers.” 

“That is not true,” I defended myself. “But it’s a question 
that is frequently asked in America, and I wanted to know how 
you Soviet Jews felt about it.” 

One of the illuminating things to me about this conversation 
as it was in other cases was the difference in the overtones of 
the Yiddish used by Soviet Jews. There is a subtle difference 
in the use of words. For instance, when the cook, referring to 
the German Jews, said, “We don’t want them here,” I too 
readily assumed that “we” meant “we Jews.” To me mir, as a 
matter of course, did not include non-Jews; to those two Jewish 
workers mir meant all the people of the Soviet Union. Un- 
consciously mine was ghetto Yiddish, theirs was citizen Yiddish. 

Until one actually hears Soviet Jews use Yiddish, one 
does not get the full implications of the fact that Yiddish is 
one of the official languages of the Soviet Union and no longer 
a dialect spoken by persecuted aliens with a self-protective 
psychology. The Soviet Jews’ unselconscious acceptance of 
themselves as one of the Soviet nationalities permeates every 
aspect of their thinking and manifests itself completely in their 
language. Soviet Yiddish has lost its defensive self-abnegative- 
ness and has gained in strength and dignity. Soviet Jews talk 
Yiddish, read Yiddish newspapers, go to the wonderful Yiddish 
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theatres, attend Yiddish schools, and entirely without a trace of 
self-consciousness, are 100% Soviet citizens in Yiddish, just as 
others were 100% Soviet citizens in Russian or Ukrainian or 
Georgian or Armenian. It dawned on me suddenly that while 
in the Soviet Union I never heard a reference to “Russian Jews” 
or “Ukrainian Jews.” One always said Soviet Jews just as one 
said Soviet Russians or Soviet Armenians. 

Soviet Jews and their Yiddish seem to have an entirely dif- 
ferent quality from that which existed before the revolution and 
which still exists among Jews elsewhere. 

Soviet Jews take their Jewishness for granted; they are at ease 
in it, and being free to be complete human beings, are concerned 
with the fate of all human beings, whether Jewish or not. This 
cook and this tailor were Soviet Jews in every sense of the 
word. The important thing to them was class, not race. They 
were genuinely more interested in the German workers than they 
were in the German-Jewish bourgeoisie. 


* * * 
SOVIET JEWISH YOUTH 


So far those I have mentioned were middle-aged people. The 
young Soviet Jews were no less interesting. I particularly recall 
the cultural director of a big machine tool factory in Moscow. 

He was about 26 years old. I met him in the music room of 
the workers’ club house of which he had charge, and we talked 
while he played softly on the piano. His work, he told me, con- 
sisted of supervising and directing all kinds of social and cul- 
tural activities. That included arrangement of concerts, both 
classical and jazz, organization of shows, direction of the library, 
arrangement of all lectures, supervision of clubs, putting work- 
ers who were interested in special subjects in touch with mem- 
bers of the faculties of the various technicums and the Univer- 
sity of Moscow, and arranging conferences for them. 

“How do you like your work?” I asked. 
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He hesitated and then answered, “Well enough.” 

“You don’t seem enthusiastic,” I said. 

“Well, PI tell you. I’ve had a good all-around education and 
am interested in many things. But my chief interest is in machin- 
ery. I was working at a machine in the plant. I intended to 
follow it up with a complete technical training course after work- 
ing hours. The Party, however, has asked me to take charge 
of the cultural work of this plant. I am a candidate for mem- 
bership in the Party. The Party told me that there were many 
men in the plant who were technically as well equipped as I 
was, but that there were none who could guide the cultural 
activities as well as I could. I was only too happy to do what 
the Party asks me to do. But personally, I prefer working at 
a machine.” 

He extemporized for a while on the piano and then looked 
up and said with a smile, 

“In the old days this would have been called Jewish work 
(Yevreiskaia rabota) .” 

“Well,” he said, the proportion of literate people among the 
Jews before the revolution was greater than among the non- 
Jews. As a result when a new intelligentsia had to be created, 
the number of Jews in clerical and cultural work was greater 
in proportion to our total number than was the case with non- 
Jews. This fact was misused by the White Russian anti-Semites. 
They said to the workers and peasants, “This is not a revolution 
for you, it is a revolution for the Jews. You worked in a fac- 
tory before the revolution and you work in a factory now, but 
the Jews get all the soft work.’ The term Yevreiskaia robota 
became synonymous with easy jobs which the Jews were sup- 
posed to prefer.” 

“How is it now?” I asked. 

“Oh, it’s altogether different now,” he answered. “The cul- 
tural growth among all nationalities has been tremendous and 
is increasing swiftly. The educational opportunities offered to 
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all our nationalities has in fact very much increased the number 
of Jews in cultural and clerical work, and the professions, but 
with the non-Jews catching up, the proportion of Jews in such 
work in relation to the rest of the population has diminished. 

“There are no longer Jewish trades or Jewish professions,” 
he continued. “Young Jews who used to become shoemakers and 
tailors, now as often as not, become automobile workers and 
miners. On the other hand, non-Jews, as frequently, go into the 
needle trades and other light industries. Young Jews who go 
into professional work no longer limit themselves to law, medi- 
cine or teaching. Thousands are becoming engineers and tech- 
nicians of all sorts. The occupational differences among the 
various Soviet nationalities are disappearing. The whole concept 
of Yevreiskaia robota is dissapearing with it.” 

“Is your disinclination for this work,” I asked, “a reflection 
of a desire to avoid ‘Jewish work’?” 

“No,” he laughed. “It’s just that cultural activities as a steady 
diet are not as interesting to me as technical work.” 

“Then why don’t you leave this,” I asked. “Why don’t you 
go back to the factory?” 

“If I did, my friend, he answered, “I'd be a big disappoint- 
ment to the Party and all my friends. We have a saying in the 
Party, ‘If the Party calls upon me to deliver a baby, you must 
immediately become competent to do it.’ I know that my work is 
important. For a person who hopes to be a Party member, per- 
sonal preferences are of no importance when the welfare of the 
Soviet Union is involved.” 

I left him with a great deal of respect for “the Party.” 


JEWISH STUDENTS 


On a steamboat on the Volga I met a young Jewish engineer- 
ing student. We got to talking about the prospects for youth 
in the Soviet Union. 
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“Take me as an example,” he said. “Mine is a typical case. 
What do you think I’m doing on this trip?” 

“Taking a holiday,” I suggested. 

“More than that,” he said. “I’m taking this trip to select the 
job Pm going to work at when I graduate next year. My field 
is going to be electrical engineering and I’m interested in the 
construction of hydro-electric plants on the Volga. This is where 
I have now decided to work. Everyone of our students has work 
waiting for him when he graduates.” 

I contrasted that mentally with those of our university gradu- 
ates who organized parades and carried signs reading “W.P.A. 
here we come!” 

“Was your father-a worker?” I asked him. 

“No,” he answered. “We were a bourgeois family before the 
revolution. My father is a physician and he was an active 
Zionist.” 

“How does he feel about things now,” I asked with consider- 
able curiosity. 

“He’s a party member,” the boy answered. 

“What brought about his change?” I asked. 

“The revolution as it affected the Jews,” he replied. “The 
Whites were attacking Jews everywhere, and the Red Army 
defended us. One day my father came heme, sat through dinner 
without a word, and at the end of the meal looked up and said 
to the family, ‘Children, we have found our Palestine. It’s Soviet 
Russia” The next morning he joined the Red Army as a surgeon. 
He is now one of the top ranking surgeons in the army.” 

“Is he still interested in the Jews as a nation?” I asked. 

“As much as ever,” the student replied. “He’s active in work 
for Biro-Bidjan. Tt will be an autonomous republic in about 
three years, you know.” 

As interesting was a sixteen-year-old girl I met at the Biro- 
Bidjan section of the Far Eastern Pavilion at the Agricultural 
Exhibition in Moscow. She spoke a flawless Yiddish. Her father, 
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she told me, had been a shoemaker in Kiev before the revolution. 
He joined the Red Army during the revolution and fought right 
through the Civil War. Afterwards, he took advantage of the 
opportunities for adult education that opened up for everybody. 
Now he was the manager of a shoe store. 

“How did you come by that Yiddish?” I asked her, “it’s 
excellent.” 

“Im attending a Jewish high school,” she said. 

“Do you live in a Jewish National Area?” I asked, “or do 
your parents make you go to a Jewish school rather than a 
Russian or Ukrainian?” 

“Neither one nor the other,” she said with amusement. “It’s 
only because I’m Jewish.” (Ich bin prost a Yiddishcke.”) 
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THE SOLUTION OF THE JEWISH PROBLEM IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


By S. A. 
BACKGROUND 


1. There were 6,000,000 Jews under the Czar. 

2. The Jews were restricted in their political, economic and 
cultural rights. (The Jews had no right to buy or rent land, 
the Jews had no right to work in state industries, the Jews were 
segregated in the pale of settlement which comprised only a 
small portion of the west domain of the Czar. The Jews had 
no right to hold any political jobs. They could not be employed 
on the railroads, in the post office, the telegraph, etc. There 
was a restriction for Jewish children insofar as their right to 
attend school was concerned. Only where 10 Gentile children 
were enrolled was one Jewish child permitted to enter school. 
The percentage rate in the universities was even more strict, 
` giving the Jews only three per cent of admissions.) 

3. In addition to the aforementioned restrictions, the Czarist 
government put into practice a system of constant and systematic 
hounding of the Jews which at times culminated in bloody 
pogroms. 

4. The massacres of Jews were always coinciding with the 
periods when the Czarist government was hard-pressed by mount- 
ing dissatisfaction among the masses. 

5. The first wave of pogroms on a large scale took place 
in the spring of 1881 immediately after the assassination of the 
Czar Alexander II. The Czarist government was eager to divert 
the wrath of the infuriated masses who demanded land and 


reforms. 
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6. The infamous massacre in Kesheneff in 1903 came imme- 
diately upon the outbreak of the first wave of economic strikes 
throughout the country. The pogrom was the answer of the 
Czarist government in its attempt to intimidate the masses and 
to direct their dissatisfaction at the Jews. 

7. The next and appalling series of pogroms took place in 
October and November 1905. The Jewish population of such 
large centers as Odessa, Zhitomir, Brest-Litovsk, Bialostock, 
Siedletz, Uman and others were drowned in rivers of blood. 
The number killed reached the figure of 4,000 and the wounded 
were more than 10,000. The plundering and the subsequent 
impoverishment affected more than 500,000 Jews. These bloody 
massacres were in retaliation to the demands of the people pre- 
sented to the Czar who was forced to grant a semblance of a 
constitution on the 17th of October, 1905. That constitution 
was drowned in the blood of the Jewish people. 

8. It was perfectly in keeping with reality when it was stated 
that the attitude to the Jews under the Czar was the barometer 
of the conditions in the country. 


THE SOVIETS WIPE OUT THE BLOODY PAST 


1. The Soviet Union issued the famous decree of the equality 
of nations. 

2. Lenin said that it shall be the duty of the Soviet state in 
its task to solve the problem of its national minorities to strive 
to elevate the most backward nationalities to the status of the 
most privileged. That applied to both the economic and political 
conditions and cultural as well.’ 

3. The Soviet Union approached the Jewish problem in the 
following manner: 

(a) First it endeavored to provide an economic foundation 
and since agriculture was at that time the mainstay of the 
economy of the country, a special effort was made to settle 
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large numbers of Jews on the land. The gates of the gradually 
expanding industrial establishments were thrown open to the 
Jews as well as they were opened to all the other people in the 
U.S.S.R. 

(b) The Soviet Union encouraged the Jews to build their 
own culture under the slogan of a national culture nationalist 
in form and Socialist in content. 

(c) In 1928 Biro-Bidjan in the Soviet Far East was assigned 
for Jewish colonization in order to provide the Jews with the 
final attribute which they lacked to obtain the full stature of 
nationhood—a state of their own. 

4. Biro-Bidjan is 13 years old now. In 1934 it was proclaimed 
a Jewish Autonomous territory. It has now a Jewish admin- 
istration. The Yiddish language is the official language of the 
state. Biro-Bidjan is represented in the Supreme Soviet as a 
national entity. 

The Jewish pioneers in Biro-Bidjan have attested themselves 
splendidly in every field of activity. There are today in Biro- 
Bidjan 18 thriving Jewish collective farms, a number of indus- 
trial establishments such as a cement factory, wood-working 
factory, marble quarry, wagon works, etc. There are more than 
115 schools in Biro-Bidjan, numbering 700 teachers and more 
than 16,000 pupils. There is a daily newspaper in Yiddish and 
a daily newspaper in Russian, a number of workers’ clubs, 
libraries and five local papers in the five regional cities of the 
Autonomous Territory. The number of Jews in Biro-Bidjan is 
in the neighborhood of 50,000. 

The capital city of the Territory, the city of Biro-Bidjan, has 
grown from a little hamlet of 600 people to a thriving city of 
40,000 people. It is contemplated to have Biro-Bidjan proclaimed 
a Jewish Autonomous Soviet Republic in the very near future. 

During 1941 four new cities will be built in Biro-Bidjan on 
sites selected by the planning commission of the Jewish Autono- 
mous Territory. 
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5. Out of the 3,000,000 Soviet Jews the following sub-divi- 
sion could be pointed to as far as occupational groups are 
concerned: 

350,000—on the land 
800,000—in industry 
450,000—in state employment 

That accounts for almost the entire adult population which 
has become gainfully employed. 

6. The Soviet Union set free more than 2,000,000 Jews in 
Western Ukraine and Western White Russia and nearly a 
million Jews in Bessarabia and in the three Baltic states. There 
are today in the Soviet Union approximately 614 million Jews 
who comprise a third of the Jews throughout the world. The 
Soviet Jews are the only ones who have been forever freed from 
the scourge of anti-Semitism, pogroms, persecution and degra- 
dation. 
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